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Abstract 
The current virtual study explored the impact of doll making on self-esteem. Thirteen 
participants participated in two conditions of wrap doll making. It was hypothesized that making 
a social-identity focused wrap doll would increase one’s sense of self-esteem, as compared to 
those who do not focus on social-identity. Pre- and post test measures of the Rosenberg Self 
Esteem Scale (RSES; Rosenberg, 1979) and the Collective Self-Esteem Scale (CSES; Luhtanen 
and Crocker (1992) were utilized. A two-way mixed ANOVA revealed no significant changes in 
personal or collective self-esteem for participants in both conditions. However, qualitative data 
gathered from written responses using a questionnaire reflected three themes of social identity 
exploration for participants in both the experimental and comparison groups including 1) 
expressions of connection to one’s community or higher power, 2) expressions of 
self-empowerment, and 3) embracing the many pieces of one’s complex identity. 
Recommendations for future research are explored. 
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The Impact of Social Identity Doll-Making on Self-Esteem 

As societies have developed, there has been a universal interest in understanding how 
human beings express social identities. Studies have indicated that a strong social identification 
can facilitate the development of well-being, self-esteem, and sense of control (Greenaway et al., 
2015; Schaafsma, 2011). Additionally, the use of textiles in art making has the potential to 
facilitate the expression of perceptions that are linked to individual and social identity (Collier, 
2011). It has been suggested that positive associations of identity might be symbolized in a 
representation of self by engaging in a doll making activity (Feen-Calligan et al., 2009). The 
current study has explored the impact of doll making on self-esteem. 

Self-concept is the umbrella term for one’s own mental image, perception, and awareness 
of oneself and is thought to encapsulate social identity and self-esteem. Social identity 1s the part 
of the self that is derived from group membership (1.e., national origin, occupational roles, 
leisure groups) and provides individuals with a sense of self in relation to others (Oxford 
Reference, n.d.). Self-esteem plays an evaluative function related to self-concept. Rosenberg 
(1965) conceptualized self-esteem as a measure of the degree to which a person feels confidence, 
worthiness, or satisfaction about one’s sense of self. 

Du et al. (2017) studied the impact of social identity and inclusion on self-esteem and 
other measures of well-being. These authors conducted a series of studies correlating personal, 
relational, and communal self-esteem with indicators of well-being (self-esteem, life satisfaction, 
positive affect, and meaning 1n life). Surveys of Chinese college students showed relational 
self-esteem was strongly associated with indicators of well-being, even when a period of one 


month had passed. Collective self-esteem was a weaker predictor of these indicators. 
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Social identity, which can be viewed as our perception of self within a social group, has 
been explored in the context of daily life and in therapeutic groups. Marmarosh et al. (2005) 
found correlational evidence for Yalom’s (2005) theory that cohesiveness facilitates greater 
collective self-esteem, hope for self, and well-being. Participants in existing therapy groups 
demonstrated that a strong sense of group cohesion was positively related to collective 
self-esteem. Similar results were observed outside of therapeutic settings. For example, 
Greenaway et al. (2015) presented the results of five studies which examined the impact of group 
identity on feelings of personal control. Results from the studies showed that participants with a 
strong social group identification (national identification, human identification, and community 
identification) reported feelings of greater perceived personal control, life satisfaction, and lower 
symptoms of depression. 

Other studies have echoed the aforementioned findings with participants who were 
college-aged. For instance, Lee and Robbins (1998) found that a sample of undergraduate 
women who reported high levels of connectedness were less prone to daily anxiety and more 
prone to higher levels of social identity and social self-esteem. Conversely, women with low 
connectedness were more prone to perceive daily life as anxiety provoking. Further, the benefits 
of social inclusion might extend to physical well-being. Begen and Turner-Cobb (2015) invited 
participants to play a cyber-ostracism ball game. Participants were either included in or excluded 
from playing the virtual ball game, represented by the number of times a virtual ball was 
“tossed” to the player. Those who experienced more frequent participation reported lowered 
heart rate and increased reports of state and social self-esteem. 

It is also helpful to examine how people communicate their perceptions of social identity. 


Beyond verbal expression, clothing choices have been noted as a means to convey social 
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identification. For example, Chan et al. (2012) photographed students’ daily outfits and recorded 
the social groups to which the students belonged. Peers viewed the photographed outfits and 
sorted the students into their perceived social groups. Additionally, Safdar et al. (2020) surveyed 
Canadian university students (first and second generation immigrants from India, China, and 
Korea) about their clothing preferences and national identities. Students reported that wearing 
ethnic clothing represented cultural values and roots, parental influences, and uniqueness, while 
Canadian clothing was used as a tool to assimilate with peers. 

In fact, communicating aspects of social identity through clothing choices has been 
observed throughout history and across cultures. Clothing has typically been created from fabrics 
or textiles. Recorded examples of textiles which distinguish social groups include the woolen 
peplos of Greek women 1n antiquity; the intricately embroidered, indigo-dyed cloth ceremonial 
robes of the Hausa; and Pifia cloth (delicate lace fabric made from pineapple fibers) which 
symbolized the wealth of the nineteenth-century Philippines ilustrado class (Haour & Rossi, 
2010; Lee, 2012; Roces, 2013; Worden, 2010). 

Shukla (2015) described the “psychological release” when clothing reflected a sense of 
control of identity, expression of core values, and creativity as noted through costuming during 
Halloween celebrations. Further, Shukla also theorized that daily dress can serve as a “vehicle 
for social and cultural expression,” (p. 3) and is affected by conceptions of a person’s social 
identity. A noted change within the 20th and 21st centuries is that textile choices have shifted 
from a means to identify cultural class status (or copy fashions of the wealthy) to being used for 
personal expression that 1s more clearly related to social identity (Jones, 2011; Kodzoman, 


2019). 
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In addition to displaying cultural-identity, what one 1s wearing, creating textiles can 
strengthen connection to one’s group. For example, the indigenous Mapuche women in Chile 
expressed their understanding of their cultural heritage and values through color choice and use 
of symbols (Gonzalez & Mege, 2018). The beginner weavers reported a renewed connection to 
their cultural artform through the practice of weaving. 

Another connection between textile making, social identity, and self-esteem was observed 
when Collier (2011) surveyed 821 women to investigate how textiles were used to cope with 
difficult moods. Measures included “Textile Making and Well-Being in Handcrafters Scale” (an 
author-designed scale which indicated the success, rejuvenation, and engagement felt during 
textile-making activities) and a checklist of 23 possible motivations for textile making. The 
researchers concluded from the obtained data that the most frequent motivational factors for 
textile use was based on aesthetic appreciation; feeling of groundedness and coping; personal 
identity, self-expression; enjoyment of sensations and rhythm of materials; and social fulfillment 
of craft circles and gift giving, and financial reasons. 

Several additional studies highlight some of the social identity benefits that may be an 
outcome of craft expression in groups. For example, Riley (2008) noted that there was a 
psychological benefit to belonging to a social group identified as a craft circle. Members in 
Wales and Great Britain who reported belonging to a guild enhanced the members’ collective 
sense of self-feelings of unity and adherence to group norms. In addition, Reynolds (2000) 
surveyed needlecraft practitioners (those who engage in activities such as embroidery, tapestry, 
applique, or quilting) living in the United Kingdom who self-identified as experiencing 
depression. The authors created a list of therapeutic benefits of needlecraft based on existing 


literature. Participants' written responses were analyzed 1n order to identify therapeutic benefits. 
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Twenty-five of 39 participants expressed that engaging in needlework helped to build 
self-esteem. Reynolds noted that the physical product provided individuals with evidence of their 
achievements and competency. Echoing the outcomes that Riley (2008) and Reynolds (2000) 
have offered, the field of art therapy, since its inception, has been addressing self-expression by 
integrating craft materials. 

Art therapy is an integrative mental health and human services profession. Its goals in 
treatment include enriching life “through active art-making, creative process, applied 
psychological theory, and human experience within a psychotherapeutic relationship” (American 
Art Therapy Association, 2017, p. 1). Art therapists have examined the ways art making impacts 
self-esteem. Zajac (2014) invited 40 participants from the LGBT community to complete a 
self-reflective mask making art task or a self-reflective writing task. It was hypothesized that the 
mask-making task would increase posttest scores on the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale. Results, 
however, showed self-esteem increased in participants in the self-reflective writing task and 
remained unchanged in the mask-making group. This suggests that the art making vehicle of 
mask-making might not be useful in increasing self-esteem. However, some expressive arts 
researchers have combined textile-based art making with the processing power of art therapy to 
enhance feelings of social-identity and self-esteem. 


Hartz and Thick (2005) introduced a yarn basket-making project to female juvenile 
offenders. The researchers presented this project in one of two conditions and measured pre- and 
posttest responses using the Self-Perception Profile for Adolescents (SPPA). The first condition 
was based on an art psychotherapy approach. Participants were asked to remember personal 
experiences of learning from women, to name a skill they could teach other women in the future, 


and to imagine an abstract quality or thing their basket could contain. The second condition 
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utilized an art as therapy approach which focused on creating the final product. Participants were 
asked to consider color choice, basket shape, weaving patterns, skill acquisition, and imagine 
what object their basket could contain. While both conditions led to feelings of increased 
mastery and self-approval, the participants in the art psychotherapy condition demonstrated an 
increase in the SPPA self-esteem domains of social acceptance and close friendship. The 
socially-focused art psychotherapy conditions experienced an increase of feelings of 
self-disclosure, trust, and immediate social connections to peers and treatment providers. These 
results support the hypothesis of the current study by highlighting the power of art therapy to 
promote one’s view of self within the social context. This also represents how inner experiences 
could be expressed through textile-based art therapy. 


Further, assuming that producing a physical object that expresses personal and social 
history would allow individuals to place themselves in a greater social context, Cohen (2013) 
facilitated a narrative textile making group for refugee women who had experienced violence. 
This project utilized textile art which depicted a personal account of events and was steeped in 
existing cultural history. The Chilean women living under the Pinochet dictatorship expressed 
their experiences through embroidery on burlap flour sacks during secret meetings. The resulting 
narrative textiles are known as arpilleras. Cohen emphasized the importance of utilizing 
traditional practices to promote identity and resilience. In addition to making arpilleras, the 
women sewed small dolls. The author noted that the dolls were used during a displacement 
exercise to voice the topics that the women found difficult to express verbally, although no data 
were formally collected on this exercise. Huss (2010) described a similar example of using dolls 
to verbalize the emotions of their makers. Bedouin women participating in a therapeutic 


embroidery group used their sewing skills to create dolls, a luxury 1tem not many could afford to 
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purchase but possessed the skills to make. The author discussed how the dolls sparked 
explorations of gender roles and social power within the Bedouin community. 

Encouraging group participants to communicate through art dolls was also a goal of the 
The Stitches Doll Project (Lewis & Gerus-Darbison, 2014), which was a series of doll making 
workshops for women and girls living with HIV/AIDS. Each participant created a doll to 
represent their experience of the life-altering disease. After completion, they were encouraged to 
respond to the prompt, “If my doll could talk, what would she say?” One of the recurrent themes 
that emerged from a qualitative analysis of written responses was how important social 
connection was to an individual’s well-being. Doll makers described how social support 
impacted their sense of well-being and contributed to feelings of inclusion. The researchers 
concluded that the Doll Stitches Project had provided a space for participants to connect and 
create with others. 

Doll making has been described by other researchers as a way to explore and create 
social identity connections. Although there is a gap in quantitative empirical data that has been 
collected related to doll making, a few qualitative studies have been conducted in the field of art 
therapy. 

Feen-Calligan et al. (2009) described several qualitative experiences with doll making in 
art therapy. Clients explored themes of grief, professional identity, and community identity in 
relation to doll making. One case study explored a client’s experience of grief and identity 
formation after the loss of a sibling. The client embellished the doll with tangible symbols of 
their late sibling’s personhood. They described increased self-identification with the values and 
traits that the sibling, and therefore the doll, held. The researchers also described that during a 


workshop, art making was preceded with discussion of communities. Participants decorated 
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blank dolls to represent themselves as teachers and members of a community. Finished dolls 
were placed together in a “tabletop community,” and the group discussed the impact and 
appreciation of individual contributions for their talents and strengths. The researchers concluded 
that participants’ self-concepts were enhanced by this group dollmaking activity. 

Doll making has also been used 1n individual therapy in which the experience of making 
a doll allowed clients to gain insight while processing post-traumatic stress (Stace, 2014). The 
development of a series of dolls became a tangible representation of the individual’s therapeutic 
journey. Stace suggested that reflecting on the doll-making process revealed internal states while 
encouraging more examination of identity. The client felt that they were able to separate their 
sense of self from their complex trauma and then form a positive self-image through doll 
making. 

One particular form of doll making has been identified within art therapy as a wish doll. 
A demonstration of this technique 1s provided by art therapist Margaret Nowak (2009) via 
internet video tutorial. First, a wish (affirmation or prayer) is identified, written on a small piece 
of paper, and balled up. This balled paper forms the head of the doll. Next, a square piece of 
fabric is draped around the balled-up paper, and a tied piece of yarn secures the fabric. Then, 
arms and legs are cut into the fabric. The yarn 1s wrapped around each of the doll’s limbs to 
define and fill out the body shape. Finally, the doll can be adorned with additional yarns, fabrics, 
or objects. 

De Leo (2012) used the wish doll technique 1n a comparative case study of nine groups of 
elementary school aged children. It was hypothesized that this art directive would focus on 
disruptive students, encourage social play, and give the children a source of confidence and 


pride. Data collected via observation of verbal and non-verbal behaviors (social cues and 
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physical responses) and formal interactive interviewing revealed several common reactions. The 
wrapping motion of the wish doll making process produced a calming effect in many of the 
children. Themes of attachment, rejection, empowerment, and self-symbolism were reflected 
through the interviews about the dolls. 

The literature has shown that identifying with a social group can positively impact 
various measures of well-being such as self-esteem. Therefore, future research might focus on 
identifying quantitative outcomes when using art-based techniques. Associations to particular 
social groups have been expressed through clothing and textiles throughout history. Participating 
in the creation of textiles increases identification with social groups and might even contribute to 
shifts in mood and self-esteem. 

The goal of this present study was to examine the impact of doll making on self-esteem. 
Participants were instructed to create a doll adapted from Nowak’s (2009) technique. One group 
of participants was encouraged to identify a social group to which they belong and represent that 
identity in the textile choice of the dolls. The comparison group was simply told to focus on the 
physical characteristics of the materials and techniques offered (such as color and texture choice) 
as participants created a doll. 

For this present study it was hypothesized that making a social-identity focused wrap doll 
would increase one’s sense of self-esteem more than those who did not focus on social-identity. 

Method 
Participants 

Study participants were recruited via flyers (Appendix A) posted within local community 

spaces (1.e. community dance studio) and online social media platforms. The opportunity to win 


one of three $15 Visa gift cards in a raffle was offered as an incentive. Thirteen participants 
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(92.3% Female and 7.7% Non-Binary), ranging from age 23 to 60 years of age (IM = 42.6 years, 
SD = 12.4 years) were recruited. The sample was 61.5% White (Non Latinx/Non-Hispanic), 
23.1% East Asian (Non Latinx/Non-Hispanic), and 7.7% American Indian/Native 
American/First Nations (Non Latinx/Non-Hispanic). One participant preferred to self-describe 
their racial identity as White/Native/Pueblo Descent (Latinx/Hispanic). One participant reported 
much experience with doll making (7.7%), 15.4% had some experience with doll making, 38.5% 
had very little experience with dollmaking, and 38.5% had no experience with doll making. 
Instruments 
Rosenberg Self Esteem Scale 

The Rosenberg Self Esteem Scale (RSES) was first developed in the 1960s using high 
school upperclassmen from New York State (Rosenberg, 1979). The ten items measuring aspects 
of self-esteem are rated on a four-point Likert Type scale (1 = strongly disagree through 4 = 
strongly agree for items 1, 2, 4, 6, and 7; items 3, 5, 8, 9, and 10 are reversed scored). The overall 
score 1s calculated by averaging scores with those between 15 and 25 being within the average 
range; scores below 15 suggest low self-esteem. 

The test-retest reliability over a period of two weeks (with no therapeutic intervention) 
showed excellent stability (Rosenberg, 1979). The RSES correlated significantly with other 
measures of self-esteem, such as the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory, the Global Self-Esteem 
scale, and the Self-Liking subscale of the Self-Liking and Self-Competence Scale-Revised 
(Rosenberg, 1979; Ruddell, 2020). 

Collective Self-esteem Scale 
The Collective Self-Esteem Scale (CSES) was developed by Luhtanen and Crocker 


(1992). It is a 16-1tem scale which measures four types of self-esteem associated with one’s 
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eroup. In particular these four types are: Membership Esteem (how good or worthy a member of 
the group one is), Private Collective Self-Esteem (how good one’s social groups are), Public 
Collective Self-Esteem (how one believes others evaluate one’s social groups), Importance to 
Identity (how important one’s group 1s to one’s self concept). All items are answered on a 7-point 
Likert Scale ranging from 1 (Strongly Disagree) to 7 (Strongly Agree). 

The CSES demonstrates reliability (Cronbach’s alpha coefficients ranged from .83 to .88) 
in the total scale and subscales 1tem-total correlations (rs = .40 to .71 and rs = .51 to .80). Six 
week test-retest reliability was sufficient for the scale (rs = .68, p < .05) and subscales (rs = .58 
to .68, p < .05). The CSES and its subscales were found to correlate moderately with other scales 
assessing personal self-esteem: the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory (7 = .33, p< .01), RSES 
(r = .34, p< .01), and the Janis & Field Feelings of Inadequacy Scale (r = .34, p < .001). 
Materials 

Materials included a variety of textiles that were randomly and intentionally selected to 
reflect social identities (such as Indian Sari, camouflage, kimono silk, scrubs, dashiki fabric) 
including fabric pre-cut into 10 in. x 10 in. (25.4 cm x 25.4 cm) swatches. Multiple brands and 
textures of yarn were also sourced to intentionally reflect multicultural expressions of hair, 
adornment, and color choices, as well as a variety of found objects (i.e buttons, feathers, etc.), 
and small sewing kits. Materials were sterilized and placed in single plastic bag packets for each 
participant. In addition, participants were allowed to utilize items from their home during the doll 
making process. 

Procedure 
This study’s procedures were modified to accommodate increased social distancing 


protocols during a heightened COVID-19 outbreak. 
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Participant selection criteria included: 18 years of age or older, stable access to the 
internet, stable access to a device with web camera, able to commit to two, 90 min virtual 
sessions, no known allergies to arts and crafts supplies, and willingness to participate in a virtual 
study. All information on the participants were collected and kept in folders marked by numbers 
in a secured location. Upon confirmation of participation, each participant was assigned to one of 
the two conditions randomly, via coin toss. An alphanumeric identifier unique to that participant 
was assigned. Participants were instructed to sign up for two time slots, one week apart, to 
participate via scheduled Google Meet video conference platform which was HIPPA compliant. 
Google Meet groups included no more than five participants at a time. Participants were 
instructed not to discuss the details of the study with any individuals. 

Art making materials, wrap-doll instructions (Appendix B), and study contact 
information were sterilized, secured in ziplock bags and stored for a minimum of three days. 
Materials were sealed in an envelope labeled “Please keep package sealed until study begins.” 
Each material packet included the alphanumeric identifier unique to that participant. Bagged 
materials were then mailed to participants. 

The research design consisted of two conditions: (1) wrap doll making with a focus on 
social-identity and (2) wrap doll making without a focus on social identity. The day before the 
session, an email reminder was sent to each participant, stating the time of the study and 
including a Google Meet video conference link. Participants were instructed to enter the Google 
Meet room using their alphanumeric code as their on-screen identifier to maintain 
confidentiality. 

At the start of the first virtual session, participants completed the informed consent 


(Appendix C), and art release form (Appendix D) through confidential online form submission 
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(coded into password protected Adobe Acrobat Reader DC PDF format). Next the pretest RSES 
and CSES measures were filled out via a Google Form link. Wrap doll making materials and 
instructions were explained verbally by the researcher in synchronous virtual meetings. 

The social identity focused group participants were instructed to reflect on a social 
identity (such as a family role, occupation, or membership of an organization or ethnic group) 
that they personally hold. The researcher stated: “Using a pencil, write down your social identity 
on the paper in front of you.” Participants were encouraged to select fabric, yarns, and adornment 
meaningful to that chosen social identity. The comparison group participants were instructed to 
select fabric and adornment of their choosing. Both groups observed a demonstration of 
wrap-doll making by the researcher. Participants were encouraged to ask the researcher for 
instructional directions when art making. Art making lasted for 45 minutes and was observed by 
the researcher by requesting that participants tilt their screens down. A five-minute notice was 
given before concluding art making. The first virtual session concluded with gratitude for 
participation, instructions to store the artwork in the envelope until the second session, and 
reminder of the time and date of the second session. 

The day before the second session, an email reminder was sent to each participant, stating 
the time of the study, and providing a Google Meet video conference link. At the start of the 
second virtual session, the researcher reviewed materials and doll-making instructions relative to 
the experimental and comparison conditions. Participants were encouraged to continue working 
and to ask the researcher for instructional directions. Art making lasted for 45 minutes and was 
observed by the researcher by requesting that participants tilt their screens down. A five-minute 


notice was given before concluding art making. 
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Participants filled out posttest RSES, CSES, and demographic questionnaires (Appendix 
E) through Google Forms. The participants then completed the posttest written reflection 
(Appendix F), were given the debriefing statement (Appendix G), reviewed the art release form 
and were encouraged to download copies of the informed consent, art release form, and 
debriefing statement for their own records. Photographs of the completed wrap doll were taken 
by the participant and emailed to the researcher. As soon as the digital image was received, any 
participants’ identifiers besides their unique alphanumeric code were removed. 

During the debriefing, participants had the opportunity to ask the researcher any 
questions regarding the study and to receive the overall results of the study. Participants entered 
their information into the incentive raffle form (password protected PDF format; Appendix H). 
Information gathered via raffle entry was kept confidential and separate from data collected 
during the study. 

Results 

Items 3, 5, 8, 9, and 10 on the RSES were reverse scored before adding individual items 
to calculate a total score for each participant. These scores can range from 10 to 40. Participants 
in the experimental and comparison groups’ mean pretest scores were 23.4 and 22.5, 
respectively. These scores indicate moderate levels of self-esteem. For a complete overview of 
the descriptive statistics (for both the RSES and CSES), please refer to Table 1. Before running 
the two-way mixed ANOVAs described below, an a priori power analysis was conducted using 
G*Power3 (Faul, Erdfeld, Lang, & Buchner, 2007) with an alpha-level of .05, a medium effect 
size (f= .25), and repeated-measures correlation of .5. To achieve statistical power of .80, a total 


sample of 82 participants would be needed. 
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A 2 x 2 mixed Analysis of Variance with the within subject variable of time (pre vs. post) 
and between subject variable of group (doll-making with a social identity focus vs. doll-making 
without a social identity focus) was run on the aforementioned RSES total scores. There was not 
a significant main effect of time, as there was a .6 point mean decrease in RSES scores from pre- 
to posttest, F(1, 11) = 1.42, p > .05. The mean raw score difference between groups was .8, 
which was not a statistically significant effect either, F(1, 11) = 2.16, p > .05. For the key effect, 
the interaction between group and time, there was not a significant effect, as there was only a 1.2 
point difference between the RSES decrease for the two groups, (1, 11) = .04, p > .05. 

On the CSES items 2, 4, 5, 7, 10, 12, 13, and 15 were reverse scored before calculating a 
total score; CSES scores can range from 16-112. Participants in the experimental and comparison 
groups’ mean pretest scores were 85.8 and 79.5, respectively. These scores indicate moderate to 
moderately-high collective self-esteem. One participant’s data were removed from the analysis 
outlined below, as they did not complete the post CSES questionnaire. 

Another 2 x 2 mixed Analysis of Variance with the within subject variable of time (pre 
vs. post) and between subject variable of group (doll-making with a social identity focus vs. 
doll-making without a social identity focus) was run on the total scores of the CSES. There was 
not a significant main effect of time, as there was only a 1.4 point mean decrease in CSES score 
from pre- to posttest, F(1, 10) = .20, p > .05. Even though the mean raw score difference between 
groups was .8, that main effect was not statistically significant either, F(1, 10) = .01, p > .05. For 
the key effect, the interaction between group and time, there was not a significant effect, as the 
11.0 point difference from pre- to posttest across the two groups did not reach conventional 


significance, /(1, 10) = 3.38, p> .05. 
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Discussion 

Based on previous research, it was predicted that making a social-identity focused wrap 
doll would increase one’s sense of self-esteem more, compared to those who did not focus on 
social-identity. Results for the current study did not support the hypothesis, showing no 
significant changes in self-esteem after the doll making directive in both the experimental and 
comparison groups. Although the differences in scores between the groups was not significant, 
changes in scores were not in the predicted directions. The RSES scores for both groups 
decreased and the CSES scores decreased for the experimental group and increased for the 
comparison group. 

The lack of significant changes in the RSES and CSES posttest scores may be due to 
whether self-esteem 1s a trait or state variable (Rubin & Hewstone, 1998). Trait self-esteem 
conceptualizes self-esteem as the relatively stable average of self-evaluations that fluctuates very 
little over time. Whereas state self-esteem 1s conceptualized as self-evaluations subject to an 
individual’s fluctuating experience of the present moment. 

The RSES measures global personal trait self-esteem and showed excellent test-retest 
reliability (Rosenberg, 1979). The CSES measures global social trait self-esteem. It has been 
found to be unsuitable for detecting short-term changes in self-esteem due to discrimination 
(Rubin & Hewstone, 1998). Authors Rubin & Hewstone also questioned test-takers’ ability to 
consider their gender, race, religion, nationality, ethnicity, and socioeconomic class while taking 
the CSES. Balancing evaluations of all these aspects of social identity might have influenced 
participants to respond neutrally to questions. If changes in levels of self-esteem can occur, it 


may be over a longer period of time than this study explored. 
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Although the art making activity did not significantly impact self-esteem over the period 
of one week, participants did create representations of social identity through material (textiles 
and adornments) choices. This supports the idea that textiles have the potential to be used to 
express aspects of identity derived from group membership (Feen-Calligan et al., 2009). In fact, 
many participants in both the experimental and comparison groups created dolls which 
represented social identities. One example of this from the comparison group was the doll, Stop 
Asian Hate (Figure 1), made by a participant who identified as East Asian. This doll was created 
from a flower-patterned base with white and yellow yarn, an Asian fan on its head, and some red 
pearls along the chest and arms. If this doll were to speak, the participant stated it would say “I 
am beautiful and worthy, and we need to stop judging others based on their appearance.” An 
example of social identity from the experimental group was the doll, La Sirenita - The Little 
Mermaid (fig. 2). This participant, who identified with multiple races (Native/Pueblo descent and 
white) and with Latinx/Hispanic heritage, used multicolored yarn to create a flamenco dancer 
wearing a form-fitting colin dress with a purple manton (shawl). Its floral print fabric body 
conveys “happiness and cheer,” perfect for performing a flirtatious yet fierce Alegrias dance. As 
the participant focused on their own social identity of Flamenco dancer, this doll came to 
embody the spirit of Alegrias dance. 

These results might be explained in various ways. Most significantly, the content of the 
Collective Self-Esteem Scale might have primed all participants to focus on aspects of their 
social identity. The positive priming effect is a cognitive bias that occurs when a participant is 
exposed to a stimulus which influences future behavior (Molden, 2014). Additionally, the form 
of the human body figure might lend itself to expressions of identity, as found in research related 


to body-mapping and doll making (de Jager et al., 2016; Feen-Calligan et al., 2009; Lewis & 
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Gerus-Darbison, 2014). Furthermore, specific textiles might reinforce associations to cultural or 
social identity, consistent with previous findings (Jones, 2011; Kodzoman, 2019; Safdar et al., 
2020). Participants reported verbally and in their written responses being attracted to specific 
textiles which guided the identity formation of the doll. All participants who identified as East 
Asian across both groups selected a gilded floral print fabric in their dolls (Figures 1, 3, and 4). 
They individually interpreted the fabric as “Japanese kimono...fabric” and as “...Colors of the 
Korean flag.” A participant in the comparison group who identified as American Indian/Native 
American/First Nations used denim to create a poncho and pieces of fringe wrapped around the 
legs to resemble boots Undian Warrior, Figure 5). A participant in the experimental group also 
used fringe on their doll, Belly Dancer (Figure 6), and wrote “Once I found the fringe, I decided 
the doll would be a belly dancer, so I chose materials that worked for that idea.” 

Zajac (2014) found that RSES scores increased after participants engaged in the writing 
task. For the current study, participants responded to the written questionnaire after completing 
the posttest measures. This intentional design ensured that the written questionnaire did not 
influence participants’ RSES and CSES scores. Although this study did not seek to explore the 
effects of self-reflective writing tasks (in addition to doll making) on self-esteem, the written 
responses revealed three themes related to their maker’s experiences. The first was expressions 
of connection to one’s community or higher power. Some dolls, if they were to speak, would 
give “Advice on self care, gratitude, and peace on earth,” or remind their makers to “Breathe. 
Stay connected to the divine,” and that they are “loved, strong and unique with roots in...family 
and community.” The second theme were expressions of self-empowerment, such as “Be 
confident,” “She’s...badass...productive...,” and “I am beautiful and worthy.” The third theme 


was to embrace the many pieces of one’s complex identity. One participant stated, “I am a 
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Mother but I can be my own person too,” while another expressed, “I picked the fabrics and yarn 
and decorations based on various aspects of myself... not one specific identity or quality. I’m 
made up of many different beautiful interesting parts that can work together.” Several 
participants added an adornment from their own craft materials. One participant wrote “... a few 
trinkets that I had lying around.. I don't remember where it came from, or how I got it, but it 
needed a good home.” The form of the doll created a holding space for multiple adornments 
significant to distinct life experiences (Untitled, Figure 7). As suggested by the findings of Huss 
(2010) and Lewis & Gerus-Darbison (2014), the participants verbalized emotions and 
perceptions through the dolls in response to the qualitative questionnaire. 

Also notable was the shift in the verbalizations observed 1n participants in both groups 
from session one to session two. Changes in moods or attitudes toward the self and doll making 
experience have been found in previous research (Cohen, 2013; Feen-Calligan et al., 2009; 
Stace, 2014). In the current study, expressions of hesitation, doubt, and wariness around the art 
making in the first session transitioned for most of the participants into expressions of 
enjoyment, pride, and surprise during the second session. A participant in the experimental group 
found relaxation and exploration in the activity and commented “You know, we [adults] don’t 
have time...to play. So it’s nice to make time to do it.” Another participant succinctly wrote: “I 
really like this doll, contrary to my initial expectations.” 

Various challenges associated with the current pandemic led to unforeseen complications 
which can be viewed as significant limitations of this study. For example, the small sample size 
limited the statistical power, and the use of virtual interactions instead of in-person may have 
skewed results in unknown ways. Specific flaws in the design such as the low reliability of the 


pre/posttests related to self-esteem might also limit confidence in the results. Lastly, not only the 
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small sample size, but also the inclusion of mostly female-identifying participants limited more 
generalizable results. 

Explorations in the interactions between doll making and self-esteem require continued 
research in order to draw more meaningful conclusions. Based on the current study’s results, 
future investigations might clarify the extent to which levels of state or trait self-esteem are 
impacted by art making as well as the influence of textiles on associations to identity. 
Additionally, the long-term effects of engagement with textile-based art making over multiple 
sessions might be explored. One participant in this study’s comparison group commented “I was 
actually surprised-it [the doll] wasn’t as bad as I remembered...I realized it’s part of my process 
to have doubt and that I needed to work through it.” Art making with multiple steps over 
multiple sessions might be a useful tool in mirroring one’s emotional process. Doll making might 
be used to explore a person’s awareness of and ability to communicate concepts of identity 


further. 
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Table 1 


Mean Pretest and Posttest Scores for Social Identity (SI) Doll Making Group and Comparison 


Group 
Measure/Group Pretest Score Posttest Score Pre/Post Change 
(SD) (SD) 

RSES Total 
Doll-making SI 23.4 (.98) 22.7 (1.4) ot 
Doll-making no SI 22.5 (1.9) 22.0 U1) 5 

CSES 
Doll-making SI 85.8 (17.1) 79.0 (18.7) 6.8 
Doll-making no SI 79.5 (11.9) 83.7 (10.5) 4.2 


Note. This table demonstrates a comparison of the mean pre and posttest scores for both the 


experimental and comparison groups on the RSES and CSES measures. 
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Figure 1 


Stop Asian Hate 











Note. Doll made by a participant in the comparison group who identified as East Asian. “I am 


beautiful and worthy, and we need to stop judging others based on their appearance.” 
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Figure 2 


La Sirenita - The Little Mermaid 





Note. This participant in the experimental group identified with multiple races (Native/Pueblo 
descent and white) and with Latinx/Hispanic heritage. This doll represents a flamenco dancer 


performing a flirtatious yet fierce Alegrias dance. “Ole-Vamo!” 
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Figure 3 


Gi-Gi 





Note. To this doll’s maker (who was in the experimental group), the fabric used for this doll’s 
body resembles “Japanese kimono...fabric.” If this doll were to speak it would say “Thank you 


for making me.” 
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Figure 4 


Yeoja 





Note. A participant in the experimental group created a traditional Korean hanbok dress, which 


contains “...Colors of the Korean flag.” “Ahn yeong haseyo! (Hello in Korean).” 
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Figure 5 


Indian Warrior 





Note. A participant in the comparison group who identified as American Indian/Native 
American/First Nations used denim to create a poncho and pieces of fringe wrapped around the 


legs to resemble boots. “The Indian Warrior would give people Advice on self care, gratitude,and 


peace...” 
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Figure 6 


Belly Dancer 
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Note. A participant in the experimental group used fringe on their doll, Belly Dancer and wrote 


“Once I found the fringe, I decided the doll would be a belly dancer, so I chose materials that 


worked for that idea.” ““Be Confident.” 
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Figure 7 


Untitled 





Note. This doll’s maker (experimental group) added adornments from their own craft materials. 


space for multiple adornments significant to distinct life 


The form of the doll created a holding 


experiences 
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Appendix A 


Recruitment Flyer 
, 
AR le RAP RESEARCH STUDY 


Participants 
Needed 


MARCH 2021 


Graduate student researcher looking 
for individuals (18 years of age or older) 
to participate in an art therapy 
research study. 


Participants will engage in an art 
making activity over 2 sessions. 


All materials & directions provided 
No previous art making skills required! 


Participants will have a chance to win 
lot 3 $15 Visa Gift Cards! 


TO PARTE IPATE G@ONIACT- 
EMILY SCRANTON 
Masters of Art Therapy and Counseling 
Degree Candidate 
ECSCRANTON@ALBERTUS.EDU 
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Appendix B 
Wrap Doll Making Instructions 
This is a wrap doll. It is made from a square of fabric, two long pieces of yarn, and extra 


decorations. 


Social Identity Group Only: 

PERSONAL SOCIAL IDENTITY 

Take a moment to consider a social identity you personally have. Examples of a social identity 
might include a family role, an occupation, a group membership, or belonging to an ethnic 
group. You do not have to share or say that identity aloud. Using a pencil, write down your social 
identity on the paper in front of you. Take your piece of paper and bunch it up into a ball. This 
will be the doll’s head. Select a base fabric and yarns you find meaningful to your chosen social 


identity. 


Comparison Group Only: 
Take your piece of paper and bunch it up into a ball. This will be the doll’s head. Select a base 
fabric and yarns of your choosing. You might consider the color and texture of the fabric and 


yarns. 


Fold the piece of fabric in half and place the paper ball into the center crease. Shape the fabric 
around the paper ball. Tie the material close with yarn. 
Lay the fabric as flat as possible. The open ends of the fabric face towards you, and the head 


faces away from you. 
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Use scissors to cut the center line, ending about two inches from the head. Cut two lines from the 
bottom of the corner, ending about one inch from the head. Wrap the yarn around the neck, torso, 
arms, and legs of the doll. When wrapping is complete, the end of the yarn is then tucked 


underneath to ensure it stays. Use buttons, feathers, materials, or objects to adorn your doll. 
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Appendix C 
Informed Consent Form 


Dear Participant, 

This research 1s being conducted to partially fulfill the requirements for the Master of 
Arts in Art Therapy and Counseling degree. The purpose of this study is to examine art making 
and social interactions. Participants are asked to participate in two 1-hour sessions. During both 
sessions, you Will be asked to fill out a few forms and questionnaires on how you feel and to 
participate in an art-making task. Please note that artistic skill is NOT required and art-making 
abilities are not a factor in this study. 

Your participation and responses are confidential, which means the participants’ identity 
will not be connected with the information collected. Only the researcher will view the 
information. All records will be kept in secure locations including computers that are password 
protected and locked cabinets in secure office space. You will not be identified in any reports on 
this study; only group-level data will be reported. 

Your participation is voluntary. You may withdraw at any point without penalty or 
prejudice. There are no risks anticipated. Although answering questions about your current 
feelings may result in feeling stress, potential benefits include creating art and assisting an 
Albertus Magnus student in the completion of her thesis requirement, as well as contributing to 
research on the effects of art making. 

The Institutional Review Board (IRB) at Albertus Magnus College has approved this 
study. If you have any further questions or concerns, feel free to contact the researcher, art 
therapy and psychology advisors, or chair of the IRB for further information or help. 


Thank you. 

The Investigator: Art Therapy Advisor: 

Emily Scranton Rebecca Arnold, PhD, ATR-BC, CLAT 
ecscranton@albertus.edu rarnold@albertus.edu 

Chair of IRB: Psychology Advisor: 

Joshua Abreu, PhD Loel Tronsky, Ph.D. 
jabreu@albertus.edu Itronsky(@albertus.edu 


OJ willingly consent to participate in this study. I understand that all data are confidential 
and that I am free to withdraw from this study at any point. I am 18 years or older. 
0 | have received a copy of this form for myself. 


Printed Name: 
Signature: 
Date: 
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Appendix D 
Image/Art Release Form 
I give permission to the researcher to photograph my artwork created during the for the 
purposes, indicated below. 
I understand that all photographs and observations will be presented in a respectful and 
professional manner. I understand that the participants name will not be connected to the 
artwork. I understand that my artwork is my property. 


I agree to photograph my artwork without identifying information. I agree that photographed 
images of my artwork will be emailed to the researcher to be used for the following purpose(s), 
please check any and all that apply: 

|] Educational and training purposes 

|] Presentation at professional conference 

|] Publication in a professional journal 

L] None of the above 


I hereby give consent as noted above for the use of my artwork 

Printed Name : 

Date: 

Signature: 

Please note that if at a later date you choose to withdraw permission for your artwork to be 
shown as noted above, it may be difficult or impossible to contain images already disseminated 


in public settings. 


[|] I have received a copy of this form for myself. 
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Appendix E 
Demographic Questionnaire 
PARTICIPANT ID: 
Age: 
Gender Identity/Expression 
Please select the best option 
I currently identify as: 
LI Female 
Li Male 
LJ Non-Binary 
LI Two-Spirit 
Lj Transgender 


LJ Prefer not to say 


LJ I choose to identify as: 


Race 
I identify my race as (check all that apply): 
Li African 
LJ American Indian 
LI Alaska Native 
LJ Asian (East Asia) 
Li Asian (Central Asia) 


LI Black/African American 


43 
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LJ Pacific Islander 
LJ White 
LJ Not Listed. I choose to identify as: 


LJ Prefer not to answer 


Ethnicity 
LJ Latinx/Hispanic 
LJ Non Latinx/Not Hispanic 


LJ Not Listed. I choose to identify as: 


How much previous experience do you have with doll making, if any? 
LJ None at all 
LI Very little 
_I Somewhat 
LJ Much 


Li A great deal 
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Appendix F 


Qualitative Questionnaire 


PARTICIPANT ID: 


Would you like to name or title this doll? If so, please specify: 


Please describe the doll and the materials that you chose: 


If this doll were to speak, what would it say? 
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Appendix G 
Debriefing Statement 


Thank you for participating in this study. Your participation was greatly appreciated. The goal of 
the current study was to see how social identity-focused art making could affect an individual's 
self-esteem. The hypothesis is that focusing on one’s social identity will increase a person’s 
self-esteem. 

In an effort to preserve the integrity and validity of this ongoing study, I ask you to please not 
discuss with anyone else what was done throughout this study . 


If you are interested in learning more about my topic, please refer to the journal articles below: 


Collier, A. F. (2011). The well-being of women who create with textiles: Implications for art 
therapy. Journal of American Art Therapy Association. 28(3), 104-112. 
10.1080/07421656.2011.597025 

Feen-Calligan, H., McIntyre, B., Sands-Goldstein, M. (2009). Art therapy applications of dolls in 
erief recovery, identity, and community service. Journal of the American Art Therapy 


Association. 26(4), 167-173. 10.1080/07421656.2009.10129613 


If you have any questions, concerns or if you would like to know the results of the study when it 
is Over, you may contact the researcher using the following email ecscranton@albertus.edu. 
Results cannot be individualized; they can only be shared in aggregate. 


Thank you again! 
Emily Scranton 
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Appendix H 
Raffle Entry and Contact Form 
If you would like to enter this study’s complimentary raffle contest to win one of three $15 gift 
cards, please enter the following contact information. 
Please note that this contact information is confidential and will only be used to notify winners of 
their prize. Contact information will not be linked to any information acquired during the course 


of the study. 


Email address: 


Mailing address: 


